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BOTANIC GARDENS. 


[Jardin Botanique, Brussels.] 


Turre are only two gardens in the vicimty of London 
which come under what, in this country, is commonly 
widerstood by the name Botanic Gardens—that is, public 
gardens, belonging to societies, and expressly devoted to 
the science of botany. These are, the garden at Chelsea 
belonging to the Apothecaries’ Company, who maintain 
it for the use of the medical students of the London 
schools; and the garden of the London Horticultural 
Society at Chiswick. Chelsea lies on the banks of the 
Thames above London, and was formerly reckoned as a 
Village, about two miles from the metropolis, but forms 
now a portion of the suburbs. (Chelsea Hospital is de- 
scribed in No. 60 of the Penny Magazine.) The free- 
hold of the greund occupied by the garden was given to 
the Apothecaries’ Company by Sir Hans Sloane. It was 


formerly amongst the most celebrated in Europe, “ having: 


been for nearly 50 years under the management of 

Philip Miller, the author of the ‘ Gardener’s Dictionary,’ 

and whom Linnzeus called the ‘ prince of gardeners.’ 

Its situation has however become unfavourable for a 

garden, in consequence of the number of houses with 
Vou. VII 





which it is surrounded; and the collection had latterly 
fallen into some disorder ; but a commencement has lately 
been made by the present professor to re-arrange it, and 
it may again be expected to become an efficient school of 
botanical instruction.’’* 

The garden of the Horticultural Society is at Chiswick, 
about four miles higher up the Thames than Chelsea, or 
about six miles from Westminster Bridge. This place 
is well known, from Chiswick House, a seat belonging 
to the Duke of Devonshire, which contains many valuable 
works of art, the grounds also being laid out with great 
taste, and “ famous for their classic elegance.” The 
garden of the Horticultural Society was “ established at 
the expense of the members of the Society; and was in- 
tended both as a place of experimental researches in hor- 
ticultural science, and as a station whence the most valua- 
ble, useful, and ornamental plants of all kinds might be 
distributed through the country; for which purposes its 
extent, amounting to 33 acres, was expected to be amply 


* ¢ Penny Cyclopedia,’ vol. xi., p. 74. 
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sufficient. It has now been instituted 17 years, and 
consists—1, of an Arboretum, probably the richest in 
Europe in trees and shrubs that are ornamental; 2, of 
an orchard, beyond all comparison the most perfect col- 
lection of fruit-trees of all descriptions that has ever been 
formed ; 3, of a few forcing-houzes, now chiefly employed 
in the determination of the quality of different kinds of 
grapes; 4, of a kitchéen-garden, in which trials are made 
of new vegetables, or of new methods of cultivation, but 
which is principally used as a school for the improvement 
of the young gardeners in this branch of their art; and 5, 
of a few small hothouses and greenhouses filled with 
rare plants. It is moreover conducted as a kind of nor- 
mal school for young men intended for gardeners, who 
are now obliged to pass an examination in the principles 
of their business before they are recommended to places.” 
Notwithstanding that the Society has not yet been able 
to carry out all its plans, it is affirmed that “ no associa- 
tion of individuals ever produced so marked an effect 
upon gardening as has been brought about by the enor- 
mous distributions of cuttings of improved fruit-trees, of 
the finest kinds of vegetable seeds, and of new plants 
mostly imported direct from the British Colonies and 
from the west coast of America, made annually from the 
Society’s gardens, independently of the collections sent in 
return to all parts of the world.”* 

The royal garden of Kew lies on the opposite side of 
the Thames, higher up than Chiswick. It is “ certain! 
the richest in the world in New Holland (Australian 
plants, and was, during the late war, almost the only 
place in Europe to which exotic plants were introduced 
in considerable quantity. It contains a bad and ill- 
named, or tather unnamed, collection of hardy plants, 
and a good many small hothouses and greenhouses filled 
with rare plants ; there is moreover an excellent kitchen- 
garden and forcing department. In consequence of this 
establishment having had a monopoly of government sup- 
port for above 30 years, it has been the channel through 
which an enormous quantity of new plants have been in- 
troduced to Europe from all parts of the world. For 
many years however it was unworthy of the nation, from 
the illiberal manner in which it was conducted, a system 
of exclusive possession having been observed ‘in it, which 
was most disgraceful to those by whose authority it was 


maintained, and who acted as if such gatdens Were sup- | 


plied by the public purse for the private gratification of 
a few selfish courtiers, and not for either the crown of 
the country. Of late years however this system has been 
abandoned, a liberal management has been introduced, 
and the collection is as accessible as that of other nations.’’* 
We should certainly be disposed to qualify the last sen- 
tence in the passage we have just quoted. At Kew, 
after ringing a bell, and waiting a considerable time to 
obtain the permission to enter, the visitor is taken in 
charge by an attendant, who walks with him over every 
foot of the ground, and expects a gratuity for his trouble. 

Most of our large cities have now public botanic gar- 
dens. The Royal Dublin Society have one at Glasnevin, 
about a mile and a half from Dublin, where lectures ate 
or weré delivered at stated periods, and to which the 
public were freely invited, though it must be confessed 
that the attendance was often scanty. “The botanic 
garden of Edinburgh is one of the finest and best ma- 
naged in Europe. It consists of sixteen atres, delightfully 
situated, and includes every thing that can be required 
for the purposes of teaching. The houses are remarkably 
good, and the healthy condition of the plants deserving of 
all praise. It is particularly celebrated for its beautiful 
zs of heatlis.” The professor of botany in the 

niversity of Edinburgh holds two commissions, one 
from the crown, as regius professor of botany and keeper 
of the garden, and another from the town-council, as pro- 
fessor of medicine and botany. The garden belongs to 
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the university, and royal grants have been given towards 
its support, The botanic garden at Chace wren 
blished by private subscription, chiefly through the exer- 
tions of Sir W. J. Hooker, the well-Anbwn'*petbeocl ot 
botany in Glasgow University. There are botanic gar- 
dens at Cambridge and Oxford, as might reasonably be 
expected, and one at Liverpool; and fine public gardens 
at Birmingham, Manchester, mmd'Sheffield. * 

Hitherto the distinction between Great Britain and the 
Continent, with respect to the encouragement of botanical 
or other science, has been chiefly this: “ In Great Britain 
it has never been the policy of the government to offer 
direct encouragement to either science or art, except in 
an uncertain and sparing manner, but rather to throw 
the duty of fostering them upon the people. So far as 
gardening is concerned the government has been right ; 
for if in this country the great public gardens of the Con- 
tinent have no parallels, on the other hand no part of the 
Continent possesses such multitudes of good private gar- 
dens as Great Britain. That which in other countries is 
a luxury provided for at the public expense, is here ren- 
dered a kind of necessity, which all classes, from the cot- 
tager to the noble, strive to possess. Nothing can be 
more beneficial to the community, or more advantageous 
to horticulture itself, than this difference; for the result is, 
not here and there a magnificent garden, and all round 
it comparative sterility, but a universal garden all over 
the country.”* We must add ‘to this, that as the ad- 
vancement of horticulture is an evidence of the progress 
of society, so the many magnificent private gardens of 
Britain are proofs of the wealth and peace which the 
country has enjoyed—for war and poverty are effectual 
barriers to the progress of horticultural science, more es- 
pecially if there be no resting-place where it can be en- 
couraged and protected by government. 

Great progress is now making on the Continent in the 
condition and character of public gardens—one of the 
rich fruits of almost universal peace, of freedom and ra- 
pidity of communication, aided by the discoveries in ve- 

ble physiology, and the rapid improvements made in 
the construction of hothouses and the means-of heating 
them. In general, all the gardens of continental palaces, 
whether belonging to sovereigns or private noblemen, are 
open to the ple, and may be considered as public 
promenades ; but public gardens, properly so denomi- 
hated, are used not only for walking, but for music, 
dancing, taking refreshments, &c. Such of our readers 
as may Wish to see a genéral and specific account of 
almost all the public or remarkable private gardens of 
the Continent, may be referred to Mr. Loudon’: excellent 
‘ Encyclopedia of Gardening,’ to which, and to the 
article Garpen in the ‘ Penny Cyclopmdia,’ we have 


‘been indebted for much of the information contained in 


this article. We have only room to notice a few of these 
gardens. 

There is a fine botanic garden at Berlin, which, under 
the fostering care of the present king of Prussia, has be- 
come extremely rich in exotics. “ It contains many hot- 
houses and greenhouses, each of which is often dedicated 
to the reception of plants of some one tribe only. There 
is one for endogenous plants exclusively, another for ferns 
and palms, a third for New Holland plauts, and others 
for heaths, Cape, New Holland, and Mexican plants; 
there are some very fine palms, and in all respects the 
collection of species is probably the most extensive in the 
world. Mr. Forbes, the gardener to the Duke of Bed- 


ford, who visited it in 1837, speaks of it in terms of great 


He says, he never before saw so many 


admiration. 
There are a number of 


plants cultivated in pots.”* 
public gardens at Berlin. 

The garden of Schénbrunn, the imperial garden of 
Austria, far excels the king of Prussia’s botanic garden in 
the extent and magnificence of its “ glass palaces,” but 1s 





_* “Penny Cyclopedia,’ vol, xi» pps 72,73, 


_* ¢ Penny Cyclopadia,’ vol, xi., p. 73, 
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much inferior to it in the number and variety of its 
plants. The principal garden, which is open to every 
one at all times throughout the year, covers a level space 
which extends 500 feet from the front of the palace to 
the base of a hill, on the summit of which, opposite the 
alace, is an ornamental building. There are several 
extensive ranges of glasshouses, rich chiefly in Ameri- 
can tropical plants. The height of the glasshouses 
allows the plants “to grow with all their native tropical 
luxuriance.” 

Of other royal or imperial gardens we may mention 
the gardens of St. Petersburg, founded by the Emperor 
Alexander, which—a necessity arising from the climate— 
have the most extensive ranges of glasshouses of any 
gardens in Europe ; the garden of Munich ; and the Jar- 
din des Plantes of Paris, which, as a garden, ranks 
only in the second or third class, however much it 
may be celebrated from its connection with other branches 
of science. Gardening was brought toa high state of 
perfection in Holland at an early period—a natural result 
of the wealth arising from commerce. Its character 
however has been that of a stiff, pruned formality ; but the 
taste has been greatly altered and improved since the 
peace of 1815. The garden of Leyden has been long 
famous. It fell into decay for some time, but has lat- 
terly been renovated, and is now in excellent condition. 

The “ Jardin Botanique” of Brussels, established by 
a society, is in a very flourishing state, It occupies the 
side of a hill which slopes upward from the Boulevard 
Botanique, on the northern rampart of the city. It is 
about half a mile long by a quarter broad, and now 
contains a range of hothouses, 400 feet long, ornamented 
with a rotunda and porticoes, and has an extensive col- 
lection of plants. The roof of the houses is formed of 


curvilinear iron bars, and the whole is heated by steam. 
The principal range of hothouses is shown in our wood- 


cut. It is on the terrace, having several fountains and 
broad flights of steps in front of it. The plants are 
labelled with their common and scientific names, and in 
some cases with the names of their countries. Opposite 
to the hothouses are the herbaceous grounds, laid out in a 
circular manner, and divided into small compartments 
for the Linuzean classification. The grounds generally 
are laid out in walks, and beds of well-cultivated native 
plants, intermingled with parterres of the more gaudy 
exotic races. They are also adorned with ponds and cis- 
terns for aquatic vegetation, and at the west end is a small 
arboretum. In front of the hothouses is a “parade,” 
furnished with seats: Brussels is seen from jt with great 
advantage. 

The gardens are open to the public three times a week, 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, from ten o’clock 
till three. They are open every day for students and 
foreigners. The Society to whom this young but liber- 
ally and excellently managed institution belongs is com- 
posed of natives and foreigners: they have half-yearly 
and other exhibitions at the rotunda, which is at the back 
of the central conservatory. 


THE JEW’S-HARP AND M. EULENSTEIN. 


TuerE are many musical instruments which, either from 
their powers not being sufficiently understood, or from 
the caprice of fashion and taste, are much less known 
than they deserve to be. Among these is the Guimbard, 
or Jew’s-harp. So far as this little instrument is known 
atall by the generality of persons im this country, it is 
merely regarded as a toy which a school-boy buys at a 
toyshop for a penny or twopence, and on which he en- 
deavours to “ discourse sweet music” as he trudges home 
from school. It is however an instrument which deserves 
More attention, as it is capable of yielding notes of an 
exquisitely musical character, as well as affording great 
scope for the exercise of taste on the part of the perfor- 
mer. These facts are not appreciated in England, but 
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they are on the Continent; for throughout the Nether- 
lands and the Tyrol, as well as in other continental 
countries, the cot of many a peasant is cheered, when 
daily labour is over, by the sound of a Jew’s-harp. It 
is also used by the Greeks of Smyrna and other towns of 
Western Asia. 

The Jew’s-harp consists, as most persons are aware, 
of a brass framework, shaped something like a horseshoe, 
or rather, like the handle of a particular kind of cork- 
screw, of which the screw moves backwards and forwards 
ona hinge. To the bottom of the inner part of this 
frame is attached a slender steel spring, or tongue, which 
passes between the ends of the frame, and then bends at 
right angles near the end. The flat surfaces of the spring 
are so placed that it is free to vibrate to and fro when 
any disturbing force touches it. This then is the whole 
of the mechanism (simple enough, assuredly) of the in- 
strument ; and the sound is elicited by touching the bent 
end of the spring with the finger, somewhat as we should 
a guitar or harp string, That a metallic spring or rod 
will yield a sound when bent or struck, we have abun- 
dant proofs. If we strike a poker against the edge of a 
fender, the former emits a ringing sound in consequence 
of being set into a vibratory state by the blow :—if we 
hold a dinner-knife by the handle, and strike the end of 
the blade on a table, a musical tone is elicited, for the 
same reason :—if we hold a pin firmly between the teeth 
(the head of the pin being just within the teeth), a mu- 
sical tone will be heard when we pull aside the outer end 
with the finger; and the shorter the portion which is 
exterior to the teeth, the more acute does the pitch of the 
note become. Just so is the case with the Jew’s-harp. 
Being fixed only at one end, the spring is free to vibrate 
when touehed at the other, and those vibrations produce 
a musical tone, according to the received laws of the pro- 
duction of sound. 

But this alone does not constitute the power of the 
Jew’s-harp. If we merely set the tongue in a vibratory 
state, the emitted sound is feeble and of an unvarying 
pitch. To make it the means of producing a tune, the 
player holds the Jew’s-harp between his teeth, so as 
to have a cavity filled with air, 7¢.e. the mouth, 
behind. The dimensions of this cavity he continually 
varies during playing, by means of the muscles of the 
face. The small end of the instrument is so constructed 
that the player ean easily place it between his teeth ; and 
if he attend earefully to what goes on while he is playing, 
he will find that he is imcessantly changing either the 
form or the capacity of the mouth. With every such 
change does the sound emitted by the vibrating spring 
vary in pitch. In what way this influence is brought 
about is not yet clearly known; but we may derive some 
assistance in our conjectures from a consideration of the 
action of several musical instruments, If we vibrate 
a tuning-fork, and hold it over the embouchure, or 
mouth-hole, of a flute; the sound of the fork will fre- 
quently be greatly augmented, by the column of air in 
the flute being set into a vibratory state:* in whistling 
into a small key, the smaller the barrel the more acute 
does the tone become: the same may be said of the pipes 
of an organ, the smallest yielding the most acute tones : 
the sound of a clarinet is, in the first instance, produced 
by the vibration of a reed situated just within the mouth- 
piece, which vibrations influence the body of air contained 
within the intrument, and the opening and shutting of 
the holes varies the pitch of that sound: if we utter a 
sound at the mouth of a cave or recess, or at the bung- 
hole of a cask, or even with a hat held before the mouth, 
we find the sound much louder than when it is uttered 
in an unconfined mass of air; and the pitch of the 
sound varies with the size of the cavity; all which arises 


* This effect is well produced by holding a c tuning-fork, ia 
a state of vibration, over the mouth-hole of a fiute when the 
latter is fingered for the note s, 
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from the vibration of the ‘confined body of air, and its 
repeated echoing against the sides of the cavity. These 
instances will serve in some degree to elucidate the in- 
fluence of the mouth on the sound of the Jew’s-harp: 
the finger must keep the spring in constant vibration ; 
and the muscles of the face vary fhe size and shape of 
the cavity of the mouth, so as not only to furnish a reso- 
nant or echoing augmentation of sound, but to give that 
sound all the variations of pitch which are necessary to 
the production of a tune. 

Madame de Genlis relates a remarkable instance of 
the effect which the sound of the Jew’s-harp produced on 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. This monarch, who was 
known to be a lover of music, was one evening, when 
about retiring to rest, struck with a very charming and 
delicate piece of music, the source and nature of which 
were equally new to him. He opened his window, and 
perceived that the music emanated from a sentinel ‘who 
was posted beneath his apartment. He called the man 
to him, and on interrogating him, found, to his astonish- 
ment, that the musical instrument consisted of two Guim- 
bardes, or Jew’s-harps, which the soldier played together. 
The king ordered him to come up to him :—to which the 
soldier replied, “ It is impossible: I must guard my 
post.” “ But I am the king,” rejoined Frederick. “ I 
know it; but I can only leave my post by order of my 
colonel.” The king was at first offended at the refusal ; 
but the soldier urged, that if he obeyed the king, he 
should be punished next day for having failed in dis- 
cipline. Frederick now gave him credit for his firmness, 
closed the window, and retired to rest. On the following 
morning he sent for the soldier, and made him play a 
number of airs, for which he rewarded him with fifty 
Fredericks (a Prussian coin) and his discharge. 

This musician, whose name was Koch, had no know- 
ledge of music as a matter of rules and system, but 
owed his success entirely to his natural taste for the art. 
After he had received his discharge from the army, he 
travelled through almost every part of Germany, playing 
both at public concerts and in private houses; by which 
he gradually acquired a handsome fortune, and then 
retired to Vienna to enjoy in peace the remainder of his 
slays. Koch’s playing on the Jew’s-harp appears to have 
veen the first attempt to produce a harmonious combina- 
tion of two notes at once. The instrument when played by 
itself is capable of yielding but one note at a time, so 
that a simple melody, without accompaniment, is all that 
can be obtained from it; but Koch managed his instru- 
ments so as to produce a harmonized effect which as- 
tonished those who had only been acquainted with the 
powers of the instrument in its simple form. To increase 
the illusion occasioned by that effect, it was his custom 
to cause all the lights to be extinguished in the room 
while he was playing, by which the effect produced by 
one performer might easily be attributed to two, when 
the performer himself was unseen. 

At a subsequent period another performer arose, who 
carried the art of playing this simple instrument to still 
greater perfection; indeed it may be doubted whether 
greater excellence will ever be attained on this instru- 
ment. This Guimbardist (which was his musical appel- 
lation) was M. Eulenstein, a native of Wirtemberg. 
He was not, like Koch, ignorant of music as a science, 
but was well acquainted with several instruments, espe- 
cially the guitar, for which he composed a number of 
pleasing pieces. The Jew’s-harp was however the object 
of his greatest attention. He is sai. to have devoted ten 
years to the study of the instrument, the extent of its 
powers, and the possibility of improving it. He found 
that ove instrument was not fitted for the production of 
all varieties of pitch of tone, but that some were better 
fitted for the higher and others for the lower tones. 
When he had completed his study of the instrument, he 
visited the principal cities of Europe as a public perfor- 
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mer, and excited universal astonishment by playing on 
sixteen Jew’s-harps at once. These instruments he had 
tuned to a certain series of tones, which he had found 
best adapted to his purpose, by loading the steel-springs 
with wax, by which the rapidity of the vibration and the 
resulting pitch of sound were modified according to the 
quantity of wax with which the springs were loaded. 

These sixteen Jew’s-harps he played upon two ata 
time, changing them repeatedly in the progress of a tune, 
according to the notes which were required, and with a 
rapidity which did not at all interfere with or interrupt 
the proper measure of the theme. Thus, perhaps a 
dozen would be employed in one piece of music, tuned 
to different pitches and capable of yielding a wide range 
of notes. The ease, the skill, and the execution with 
which these changes were made, surprised every body. 

After having visited most of the European cities, he 
came to London about twelve years ago, and played 
before George IV., and at many public concerts, The 
interest excited by him was in great measure due to the 
circumstance that the Jew’s-harp had previously been 
considered as an instrumeut so poor and childish as to 
be utterly unworthy of the notice of musical persons; 
but he dissipated that erroneous opinion by performing 
pieces of acknowledged difficulty. 

His next improvement (after playing two instruments 
at once) was to increase the number to four. This he 
did by fastening four Jew’s-harps together by silken 
threads, two on each side, and holding them in their posi- 
tion between the lips. He then struck the four tongues 
or springs simultaneously, produced the vibrations, and 
managed, by varying the emission and inspiration of air 
and the form of the cavity of the mouth, to produce the 
crescendo and diminuendo effects which impart such a 
charm to music. A writer in the ‘ Harmonicon,’ some 
years ago, thus speaks of M. Eulenstein. “ By con- 
tinual exercise of his skill and attention M. Eulenstein 
has surmounted a host of difficulties, and not only as- 
tonishes but satisfies all who hear him. He has employed 
the resources of art and industry to enchant the ears of 
his auditors, and the most obstinate have been obliged to 
render justice to his talent. The amateurs have agreed 
with the composers in applauding M. Eulenstein. His 
variations upon the air ‘ Di Tanti Palpiti’ cannot be 
more agreeable. I have heard him execute a duo with 
M. Stockhausen on the pedal-harp, the latter accompany- 
ing him pianissimo, and touching the chords lightly, so 
that M. Eulenstein’s part in the duet could be perfectly 
heard.” 

The sounds thus produced by M. Eulenstein were due 
as much to the delicate touch of the finger as to the 
management of the lips and breath, and, conjointly with 
both, to the rapidity with which the instruments were 
changed during the progress of the tune. The tones 
produced have been compared, by those who had the 
good fortune to hear them, to the Eolian-harp,—to some 
tones of the finest musical snuff-boxes,—to the tones of 
musical-glasses,—and occasionally to the swell of melody 
in choir or convent, by distance made mom sweet. Nor 
was the compass less remarkable than the quality of the 
tones, for M. Eulenstein could, with his combination of 
instruments, embrace a range of four octaves. 

We believe that M. Eulenstein subsequently added the 
occupation of professor and teacher of the Spanish guitar 
to that of Guimbardist. 


Education is the guardian of liberty and the bulwark of 
morality. Knowledge and virtue are generally inseparab 
companions, and are in the moral, what light and heat are 
in the natural world, the illuminating and vivifying prn- 
ciple. «* * «* Every effort ought to be made to fortify 
our free institutions; and the great bulwark of security 
is to be found in education—the culture of the heart and 
the head, the diffusion of knowledge, piety, and morality. 
—De Witt Clinton. 
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[Bust of Pericles —From the original in the British Museum. | 


Tuer are few passages of history, whether ancient or 
modern, so remarkable as the sudden rise of Athens, 
after the Persian invasion, out of a most imminent danger, 
‘o @ most unexpected and extraordinary height of power. 
Her resources, after the defeat and flight of the Persians, 
consisted of a ruined city, a wasted territory, not so large 
as Yorkshire, and a victorious fleet: in less than fifty 
years, she was mistress, in the figurative language of the 
poets, of a thousand cities, possessed of an enormous 
tevenue, the terror of Persia, the moving power of Greece, 
pre-eminent in the arts of peace and war, in literature and 
science, and all that adorns life, the admiration and resort 
of strangers for the unequalled beauty of her public build- 


ings and works of art, whose very fragments are the | p 


choicest treasures of our national museum. This remark- 
able but short-lived splendour she owed to the spirit, 
enterprise, and ability of her citizens, qualities which, as 
a body, they possessed in a greater degree perhaps than 
any other people, headed by a succession of leaders of | 
extraordinary powers. ‘The last of these was Pericles, | 
under whose guidance Athens reached the pitch of her 
Prosperity, to fall again, by rapid though interrupted de- 
scents, from her sovereign condition, into misfortune, insig- 
nificance, and finally that hopeless and contented slavery 





which for 2000 years was her lot. Some account of tk- 
master-spirit of that most brilliant age will not be unac 

ceptable to those whose pursuits have not led them to a 
familiarity with ancient history. 

The birth of Pericles appears to have taken place a 
little later than the year 500 before Christ. He was de- 
scended of the noblest blood of Athens, but was inferior 
in wealth to many among his contemporaries. At an 
early age he showed signs of great abilities. His edu- 
cation was conducted by the ablest teachers of the usual 
accomplishments; and, in addition, he exercised and 
sharpened his mental powers by diligent and eager 
study of the deepest speculations of the Greek philoso- 
hers. His infancy and boyhood witnessed the stirring 
events of the Persian war, and the rapid growth of Athens 
in wealth and dominion. Such events, with the brilliant 
career laid open to his distinguished countrymen and 

redecessors, Themistocles and others, were highly calcu- 
ated to fan and nourish the ambition of a powerful 
mind; and even in youth he seems to have formed his 
character and carriage upon the model becoming a states- 
man. He early attracted notice, not only by his sweet- 
ness of voice, fluency of language, and dignified beauty 
of person, which reminded the aged of the usurper Pisis- 
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tratus, but also by the gravity of his demeanour and 
decorum of his conduct. “From his first entrance into 
public life, he devoted himself with unremitting applica- 
tion to business ; he was never to be seen out of doors but 
on the way between his house and the seat of council ; 
he declined all invitations to the entertainments of his 
acquaintance, and confined himself to the society of a 
very select circle of intimate friends. He bestowed the 


most assiduous attention on the preparation of his|)j 


ised it, that he used to say 


speeches ; and so little di 
without praying that no 


he never mounted the platfo: 
inappropriate word might drop from his li The im- 
pression thus produced was heightened by the calm 
majesty of his air and carriage, and by the philosophical 
composure which he maintained under all provocations. 
And he was so careful to avoid the effect which fami- 
liarity might have on the people, that he was sparing 
even in his attendance at the assembly, and, reserving his 
own appearance for great occasions, carried many of his 
measures through ‘the agency of his friends and par- 
tisans.” * 

A short sketch of the state of parties when Pericles 
reached manhood may here be necessary. In Athens, as 
elsewhere in Greece, the citigens in early times were di- 
vided into nobles and commonalty ; the former 
of religious and political privi which threw nearly 
all the power of the state into their hands. As society 
became more wealthy and complicated, the commons be- 
came more sensible of their own importance; and in 
almost every state there arose a democratic, in ag 
to the aristocratic party. It was the policy of the latter 
to uphold the ancient state of things, to check the crav- 
ings of the commons after political power, and to confine 
the higher offices and the direetion of the state to a small 
class, usually of ancient family and large landed property. 
The former laboured not only to throw open all offices to 
the competition of all ranks of eitizens, but to remove the 
checks and limits of older times, and make the people in 
their assemblies not only the ultimate repository of power, 
but as far as possible the deliberative body, the main- 
spring and director of the executive. The domestic his- 
tory of Greece is chiefly composed of the struggles of these 
two parties for the upper hand. Sparta was always the 
resort and patron of the aristocratic interest. In Athens 
the democratic early took deep root; and the common 
sufferings and exertions of all classes in the Persian war 
did much to strengthen it ; insomuch that even with the 
consent of the aristocratic leaders the highest offices were 
thrown open to all citizens, without distinction of rank or 
fortune. From that time the question of ascendency be- 
tween the two principles was determined : still there was 
a strong aristocratic party, which, hopeless of recovering 
what it had lost, was eager to prevent more innovation, 
and to keep what it had retained; and which, abroad as 
well as at home, supported a line of policy very different 
from that which was favoured by the stirring and restless 
temper of democracy. . For some time, however, while 
the attention of all was occupied by the Persian war and 
the consolidation of the maritime power of Athens, there 
was little bitterness of party spirit; and Cimon, who, 
after the disappearance of Aristides and Themistocles, 
succeeded to m6 directiqn cf the state, was, for his per- 
sonal qualities, as well as for his birth and wealth, the 
recognised head of the aristocratic party. His talents as 
a general and politician were approved by a series of 
brilliant successes, and his character was well suited to 
acquire and retain popular favour ; for he was affable, of 
easy access and convivial habits, and both by policy and 
temper liberal even to ostentation. His fortune, large by 

inheritance, was largely increased by the spoils of the war ; 
and he made it contribute to his power by scasonable pre- 
sents to the poor, by keeping open table for the division 
of citizens to which he belonged, by throwing open his 
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private gardens and orchards to the public, constructin 
new walks for their recreation, and, in short, by every sort 
of popular largess. 
Ks leader of the aristocratic party, the ground then was 
already occupied, and many writers, both ancient and 
modern, have inferred that in the selection of his demo- 
eratical policy Pericles was misled by ambition ang 
impatience of @ superior, against the dictates of his sober 
judgment and inclination, It is true, that looking at the 
outside of their characters, it might have been thought 
that Cimon was more likely to be the popular, and Peri- 
cles the aristocratic leader; but in the absence of all proof 
either way, it is not fair to attribute corrupt motives to 
him on such grounds. ‘That he put self out of the ques- 
tion is not to be supposed: few men in private, fewer in 
political affairs, attain that pitch of virtue. But his here. 
ditary connections and prepussessions appear to have been 
on the side of democracy: and it was at least a doubtful 
question, when he grew into manhood, by what policy the 
welfare of his country would be best advanced ; “ and he 
might well think that the people had gone too far to 
remain stationary, even if there was any reason why it 
should not seize the good which lay within its reach. ts 
greatness had risen with the growth of the commonalty, 
and, it might appear to him, could only be maintained and 
extended by the same means: at home by a decided 
ascendancy of the popular interest over that of the old 
aristocracy, and every other class in the state; abroad by 
an equally decided supremacy over the rest of Greece.”* 
Pericles first came forward in public life, n.c. 469 
Cimon’s frequent absence in military commands gave to 
the young aspirant a great advantage, which he im- 
aay by degrees, and before long became the acknow- 
edged chief of a powerful patty. Onthe other hand Cimon 
possessed a powerful engine in his immense wealth, which 
the more limited means of Pericles could not rival. To 
obviate this, Pericles became the author of a series of 
measures, bad, as it appears to us, in principle, and per- 
nicious in their ultimate results, though not destitute of 
plausible grounds on which they might seem proper to 
the author, and on which they have been defended by 
favourable historians. We allude to those by which 
the revenue was diverted from the legitimate objects of 
all revenue,—the payment of expenses of government, the 
execution of works of national utility, and, under moderate 
restrictions, national luxury and grandeur, and the relief 
of temporary and accidental distress,—to provide shows 
and amusements, and to maintain a large proportion of 
the poorer class, almost in idleness, as pensioners on the 
state. It was probably with a view to the development 
of this policy, and to his own security in so doing, that 
he proposed and carried a law, by which the powers of 
the ancient and revered court of Areopagus, a body essen- 
tially aristocratic in its constitution, were greatly narrowed : 
among other things the control of the treasury was taken 
away from it, and vested in the assembly of the people. 
Events which overclouded for a time the favour and es- 
teem in which Cimon was still held, enabled the demo- 
cratic party to procure his banishment in 461, or, as some 
place it, two years later. Wars followed with the Beeo- 
tians and Spartans, in which the Athenians, on the whole, 
succeeded so ill, as to give the friends of Cimon a good 
opportunity of contrasting his glories with the ill success 
of the existing administration ; and within five years of 
his banishment he ‘was recalled, apparently with the full 
concurrence of Pericles. A sort of coalition between the 
most respectable and moderate of both parties was then 
formed ; and until the death of Cimon, s.c. 449, party 
strife was almost at an end. Cimon, however, was too 
wise and temperate to satisfy a large section of his 
followers ; and the attempts of the aristocratical party to 
gain the ascendency were renewed, after his death, under 
the guidance of one Thucydides, not the historian of that 





* Thirlwall, ‘ Hist. of Greece,’ ch. xvii. vol. 3. 


* Thirlwall, ‘ Hist. of Greece,’ ch, xvii., vol. 3. 
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mame. He was an able man, well skilled in the art 
of managing a popular assembly ; but he was striving 
ina cause seldom successfal,—to retard the spirit of the 
age. ‘The contest was ended by his banishment in 444 ; 
and from that time till death, with a short interruption or 
two, the sway of Pericles over the minds and councils of 
the Athenians became little less than absolute. 


[To be concluded.) 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN KINGDOM OF CHOA IN 
ABYSSINIA, 


(From Messrs. Combe and Lavoisier’s Journal of a recent Visit to 
Abyssinia, read before the Geographical Society at Paris.] 

Tur kingdom of Choa (Tschoa) is bounded on the north 
by Wello ; on the east it extends as far as the river Auah, 
the country about which is inhabited by the tribes of 
Adal; southward it runs as far as the Barakat (the last 
branch of the Mountains of the Moon), but as the land 
of Mendjar has lately »een conquered, the frontiers on 
this side have been extended as far as the great country 
of the Gallas. Towards the south-east and south-west, 
Choa reaches as far as Guragud, Choa-Meda, and the 
Galla Borena. The tribes of the Adal have recently been 
rendered tributary to the kingdom of Choa. They pay 
their tribute in salt and gunpowder, and likewise obtain 
corn in exchange for these articles; for although their 
own country is fertile, they pay no attention to agricul- 
ture, but subsist almost exclusively on the milk and flesh 
of their focks. Choa consists of two very dissimilar dis- 
tricts: the larger one lies at a considerable elevation 
above the sea, answering to that part of Abyssinia which 
commands the Dankali, and may be called the “ Upper ;” 
the other district, which lies on the eastern declivity of 
the Efat, and on the banks of the Auah, is nothing more 
than a continuation of the Samhar, between Massouah 
aid Taranta. ‘The climate of the upper district is tem- 
perate, the soil very fruitful, and the inhabitants healthy 
and robust ; the second, on the contrary, is but thinly 
peopled, and subject at certain seasons to devastating 
diseases. It produces however an abundance of sugar- 
cane, oranges, citrons, and bananas. The king visits it 
every year with a large retinue to hunt elephants. 

The kingdom of Choa was formerly subject to the 
kings of Abyssinia, but its governors have for a long 
time declared themselves independent, and the great in- 
crease of its power renders it formidable even to its an- 
tient masters. Living in the midst of the Gallas, Salhd- 
Sellassi, the king of Choa, has aggrandized himself at 
their expense, and foreed them to become tributary, by 
which means he obtains supplies of arms, horses, slaves, 
gold, ivory, musk, and ostrich feathers. He sometimes 
leaves Ankober, the seat of his government, and repairs 
to Aramba, Condi, Debra-Vera, and Angolola. During 
the king of Saumolis’s invasion of Abyssinia, Ati- 
Zéraacob, prince of Choa, was dethroned, and his king- 
dom became a prey to the Gallas, who were subsequently 
m their turn expelled by Negassi, a native of Gondar, 
ad of Jewish extraction. He was succeeded by Abbie, 
Sebesti, Ammahies, Asfaoagan, Oasan-Seggeth, and Salhé- 
Sellassi, who has resolved to leave the kingdom to his 
youngest son Hailo, whom he esteems more worthy to 
succeed him than his eldest son Becha-Uret. 

The court of Salh¢-Sellassi is the most brilliant in all 
Abyssinia, and so extraordinary is the king’s activity, 
that, notwithstanding the many wars in which he is en- 
gaged, he still finds leisure to direct his attention to the 
arts of industry, for which he has a genuine passion. The 
interior of his palace is filled with linen weavers, car- 
penters, bricklayers, and other workmen and artizans, 
who manufacturethe ‘finest linens, gunpowder, articles in 
gold, silver, and ivory,:repair muskets, &c. Salhé-Sel- 

never appears in public without a numerous and 
magnificent retinue, his horses and mules are splendidly 
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caparisoned, and his shields and lances, which are covered 
with engraven plates of gold and silver, present a brilliant 
appearance in the sun. He devotes the greater part of 
every Friday to hearing the complaints of his subjects 
from a gallery of his palace, which is covered with Per- 
sian carpets; and his sentence is always received in 
silence by the guilty, and with demonstrations of joy by 
their accusers. He does not dine in public, like the Ubi; 
only a select number of persons are present, and his sup- 
pers are very often concluded by the reading of portions 
of the Old or New Testament by some of the priests who 
enjoy his confidence. This acute monarch, who labours 
so much to advance the manufacturing industry of his 
own country, is loud in his admiration of the specimens 
that come from Europe. He sets a high value upon glass, 
woollens, silks, and above all upon European fire-arms ; 
and as there are no direct channels of communication 
with civilized countries, he is particularly anxious to pro- 
cure clever workmen capable of improving upon his 
manufactures, and those who may be induced to under- 
take the voyage may rely upon finding in him a liberal 
patron. ‘ 

As the caravans are afraid of crossing the land of the 
Gallas, only very few of those coming from Gondar or 
Dertia repair to Choa for the purchase of linens and 
horses ; and, the voyage by way of Massouah being tuo 
far round, the merchants prefer the route leading to Zeila, 
whence they proceed to Mocha. Their entrepdt is Aliu- 
Amba, a few leagues from Ankober, and the almost 
Moslem mart of this town is the most important in the 
whole kingdom. The caravans from Aliu-Amba turn 
off from the banks of the Auah, then traverse the land 
of the tribes of the Adal, and reach Zeila by the way of 
Hururgué and the land of Saumoli. This route, though 
preferable to that of Massouah, is attended with great 
difficulties. In the first place the tribes of the Adal are 
exceedingly lawless ; besides which the river Auah is pass- 
able only at the time of low-water: added to this, tlie 
vicinity is liable to dreadful epidemics, which frequently 
prove fatal, and it is also infested by wild beasts. 

Since our departure from the Wellos, we had found 
the physiognomy of the natives to be fiercer and less 
handsome. The women shave the hair above the nape 
of their neck, as well as their eye-brows, in place of which 
they paint black stripes. Their hair, which is simply 
curled, is by no means so handsome as the long braided 
tresses of the Amharas and the Gallas ; they attempt 
however to compensate for this defect by flowers and 
ostrich feathers. The love of glass-beads, earrings, and 
other trinkets, is universal; some young women hang 
small bells round their neck and arms ; others paint 
themselves red. The costume of the men consists of very 
wide drawers folded in the Albanian fashion; they also 
carry a small dagger at their right side, in a silver or 
leathern scabbard, according to the rank of the owner. 
They share with the women the taste for armlets, and 
shave their beard; as it appears to be the privilege of 
the priests to suffer it to grow. 

It is a characteristic feature of the people of Choa, that 
they do not suffer a murderer to purchase an exemption 
of the penalty by a fine ; as is customary in Tigre and in 
the land of the Amharas. He is executed by command 
of the king, who is not permitted to show any mercy to 
the criminal. He is put to death with lances, which are 
thrown by relatives of the deceased; and it is remark- 
able that though the execution takes place in public, it is 
never attended by any persons from mere feelings of cu- 
riosity. The introduction of fire-arms is of too recent a 
date to have produced any revolution in the art of war, 
which is as yet but in its infancy. The armies, which 
are employed against the Gallas, consist exclusively of 
cavalry, for even the poorest mun im Choa keeps a horse. 
The soldiers, who are accustomed to drive the Gallas 


before them, regard them as a tace whom God has placed 
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on the earth for the sole purpose of being their slaves’; 
and their term for an ignorant or malicious n is a 
Galla. The Gallas in their turn hate them with a deadly 
hatred, and whenever any of their enemies fall into their 
power, he is mutilated without mercy; and they fre- 
quently carry their cruelty so far as to cut off the breasts 
of the females. 

On the day of our arrival we received a visit from the 
superintendant or superior officer of the king, who, by 
command of his master, inquired very eagerly whether 
we knew how to make gunpowder, muskets, or other ar- 
ticles of this description; on our replying to all these 
questions in the negative, he retired, evidently much 
vexed. A suitable residence was however assigned for 
our use, and when we waited on the king the following 
morning, we were received with all the courtesy for which 
he is distinguished. We had scarcely entered when he 
commanded the whole of his suite to retire. The con- 
versation took a general turn, and we were surprised at 
the knowledge which the king evinced upon many sub- 
jects connected with politics and religion, though he 
always maintained a certain degree of reserve. 

He inquired first of all what had induced us to visit 
his kingdom, and could not be convinced that we had 
taken this long journey solely for the purpose of becom- 
ing acquainted with this part of Africa. He then talked 
about manufactures, and, in spite of our reiterated assur- 
ances, supported by the testimony of our hands, the 
softness and whiteness of which he greatly admired, he 
would not believe that we were ignorant of mechanical 
arts. However, as he could not persuade himself that 


we were speaking the truth, he conducted us over the 
numerous workshops in his palace, probably thinking, 
with Ulysses, that we should betray ourselves at the sight 
of some familiar tools; but our ignorance happily ren- 
dered us more grater than Achilles. He then imagined 


that we must be acquainted with medicine; and to our 
surprise showed us a large quantity of drugs which he 
had procured from India and Europe. We however 

rsisted in our ignorance, for, had we shown our know- 
fies of any of these things, we should infallibly have 
been detained here without a prospect of return. Not- 
withstanding our sceming nullity, we had made a favour- 
able impression on the king, and a few days after this 
visit he presented us with a full and handsome costume, 
and frequently invited us to walk or ride with him, or 
try our skill against him in shooting at a mark. 

During our leisure moments we rambled along the 
banks of a stream called Chacha, or among the beautiful 
fields which Salhé-Sellassi has reserved exclusively for 
himself, but which we enjoyed the privilege of entering. 
After dinner we were generally visited by the Gallas or 
the women ; but the natives in general evince but little 
curiosity. One circumstance alone rendered our stay 
painful, which was our departure; for whenever we 
alluded to this subject we invariably received an evasive 
answer from the king. 

Our tent was frequently visited by two female slaves 
from Galla, one of whom was evidently a magician from 
the marks upon her body. She was exceedingly fami- 
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after us at full to beg us to wait for him. The 
sun had melted the slight coating of ice which we had 
remarked at our departure, and the temperature had be. 
come milder: we waited forthe king at Atahelt, aboy 
five leagues from Angolola, and in the distance we short} 
perceived the clouds of dust which announced his ap- 
proach. At intervals we caught glimpses of two enor. 
mous parasols of crimson velvet, surmounted by a silyer 
cross, and ornamented with a rich fringe of the same 
metal. As soon as the king came up he saluted us famj- 
liarly in Arabic ; and after a ride of three hours we 
arrived at the stream Acrava, which lies only two leagues 
from Ankober. 

This capital, which is watered by the small rivers 
Denn and Cachini, contains about 5000 inhabitants. [t 
is built on the slope of a hill, the summit of which js 
occupied by the palace of the king, which is remarkable 
for its size. Several churches are built in conspicuous 
situations, and from the hill we enjoyed a very magnifi- 
cent prospect. 

All our requests however to be allowed to depart were 
either evaded or refused, and we therefore began to think 
seriously of putting an end to our slavery. Our days 
yeoman | on with melancholy monotony, when we again 
saw our Galla fortune-teller, who still persisted in her 
predictions. The king nevertheless remained silent, and 
we were forced to sell part of our clothing in order to 
purchase shoes, upon which we informed the superin- 
tendant Sartol that it was our intention to depart on the 
following day. , “ You are free,” rejoined he, “ and on 
the road you will have enough wood and water.” “ We 
do not require anything,” we replied ; “ God will pro- 
vide for our wants ; he does not abandon such men as we 
are. We arrived here poor and covered with rags; we 
can return as we came.” Sartol was amazed at our 
reply, which he instantly hastened to communicate to the 
king. In a short time he returned to beg us, in the 
_ of his master, to delay our departure for a few 

ays. 

One morning we were summoned to the king, whom 
we found quite alone. After inviting us to sit down, he 
said, “ You are scarcely arrived when you already talk 
of going away; of what can you stand in need, and why 
will you leave me? I will give you parents and wives 
and lands, and will be a father to you.” We still per- 
sisted in our refusal, which much affected the good king, 
who had conceived a great liking to us; and, in order to 
conceal the tears which were starting into his eyes, he rose 
up and left us. In this state of uncertainty we repaired 
some time after to Sartol, firmly resolved to put an end to 
the affair. He surprised us by saying, “The king is 
much afflicted at your determination ; nevertheless, he 
will not detain you by violence. It would rejoice himif 
you would stay; he would give you his daughters in 
marriage, and render you wealthy and powerful. If you 
will consent to stay, go and see him; but if you are bent 
on going away, the sight of you’would but grieve him; 
and in this case he will pray to God to bring you safely 
to your own country. Ask whatever you may wait 
for your journey, and be assured that you shall obtain 
t > 


liar, and one day offered to tell us our fortune, to whieh | it.’ 


we readily consented. She took off her necklace of glass 
beads, which she passed between her fingers, and pro- 
nounced her divinations according as the beads touched 
or were situated relatively to each other. “Ina few 
days,” said she, “ you will receive mules and money and 
permission to return to your own country, where you 
are expected with impatience.” In spite of our incre- 
dulity we thanked her very cordially, and it. almost 
seemed as if her predictions had inspired us with fresh 
confidence. 

On the 20th of November, the morning of which 
was very cool, we set out on the road to Ankober; but 
the king, who had given us two mules, sent a horseman 





Deeply affected by the generous conduct of Salhé- 
Sellassi, we would not take advantage of his kindness, 
and therefore demanded only twenty talaris and two mules, 
which were instantly brought, anda servant was ord 
to attend us tothe frontiers, and secure the good conduct 
of the chiefs. _ 


— 
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